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PWSFACE 



Volmms hMvm iean vjifcten on thm mubjeGt of worH and all the tangential 
fAato^m involvmd. Tn thim highly teahnoiogically'-orimntad soaiety, the en- 
tire fmb^ia of citizenry Bemma to be ermeBlied in the nmed for the work forae 
to mdapt to new jobs gemmingly ms quiakly thm very develo^ent of the 
teohnology that creates them^ 

The problems that result mtb signiffimnt and complex. ^ These include 
worker productivity, motivation, dimsmtisfmction, and ever present unemploy^ 
ment. There is a growing sense of the nBad for a BatlsfaGtion of Individual 
as well MS organimtioMl needs in mocoinplishing the tamk^ 

One of the partners in the coll&bor&tivm study of the field of work is 
the higher education sector, mt only ar# aollegem and universities involved 
In ^'in-^service" educmtion of managers and mmployees in industrial and 
aommercial areas, the higher education sector is a prime preparatory or 
^' pre^serviom" base for many profesMionaL and amreer areas > 

In the forefront of this pre-smrvlae trmining are the public colleges 
and universities which perhaps by virtue of their history, have evolved to 
show concern for the Bmployment n&mds of their student clientele. 

Therefore, it is appropriate that isrithdn the Coimonwealth , Fitahhurg 
State College, with a long history ainong the nommrous institutions of higher 
Bduaation in this State, has initimted a study that attmmpts to relate the 
pre-^service, or the undergraduate degree pragram of studies with the actual 
career choice. 

There is real significance in this study. First,, same of the data has 
meaning in rmlation to the numbers of studrnts and the programs offered on 
the campus. Based on the r&sults of the study, the Comtonwealth has some 
meaningful information as to projectJ.ons and haakground training of manpower 
in a number of areas. 



SeaQndly, the study which follom im a pilot study of a mo^e co/npr#- 
hmnslve Btudy that is T&comteridmd for implBmmntMtion among mil thm tan 
state aollBgBB^ SincB the stmtm collie segment of the public sBctor iji- 
aludBs more thmn thirty thouBmnd studentmf nearly all of wl^m are rmsxdentm 
of thm ConmonweaXth, the synthesis of data from the mare comprehensive study 
will show signiflcmnt planning' tames for State agericims and IndustrieB alike 

#' 

The study wm$ conduated for Fitc^urg State College by the Nerrimaak 
Eduoation Center f itself a pioneer in collaborative research and training, 
of Chelmsford^ Mm$saahusetts , Dr* RaJbert Grmmnberg of Indiana UniverBity 
coordinatmd the study ffor the Center^ and Mr. Mark mimore of the College 
hdmiBBions Staff ms xmBponsihle for support at the Collegm. Other College 
staff who coopBrated included Mr, Ray Mil, III, Mr. BMy Bryantj. and Mb, 
Pamela Fiarentino . 

Though thmsm combined mf forts wm hope that the results of this study 
arm of value in both appliaatian on this Campus and systemwide. 

Francis J. Pileaki 
Aaademla Dean 
Fitahburg State College 
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INTRODUCTIOM 



College-level manpower analysis involves , at some point, the 
Investigation of the supply of college graduates forthe work force. 
Projections of enrollments or degrees granted are generally used 
to estlnate this supply factor. However, wtien the manpower analyst 
attempts to relate degrees iranted to the labor market, he finds 
that there are few one-to-one relationships between a college 
degree and a career. 

Sven where a degree appears to be closely related to an occu- 
pation, we are not certain what proportion of the reQlplents of the 
degree aspire to that occupation. For exaople, the assumption that 
all elementary education majors plan bo beconie teachers might 
result In an overestimatlon of the teacher supply. Attempts to 
relate more general degrees, such as those In the liberal arts, 
to specific occupations become even more problefflatlc, 

A 197^ survey of new chemlstiy bachelor's degree recipients, 
conducted by the American Chemical Socletyi found that only 24.5 
percent of the respondents had found full-tline employment In their 
field. An additional 28,1 percent had becone graduate assistants, 
17.3 percent had engaged In part-time or sunaier eniployment, 7,3 
percent were employed outside their fields, percent were unem- 
ployed, 2.0 percent were In the mllltajy. Peace Corps, etc., and 
15*3 percent were not seeking employment. The data oaf the survey ' 
Indicate that only about one-quarter of the chemistry graduates 
had found employment In their field, but give no indication as to 
how many other chemistry majors had sought or desired such Jobs. 

The vagaries of labor market demand are not, by any means, 
the only factors Influencing whether or not an Individual's career 
Is highly related to his postsecondary education. Indication that 
the intentions or asptratiohs of college graduates themselves are 
Important factors In determining supply is contained In a recent 
research report by Blsconti titled College Graduates and their 
anployers . ^ Biscontl found that of 19fel freshmen who completed 
bachelor's degrees, nearly two-thirds of the male business admini- 
strators had not majored In business and four- fifths of the teachers 
had not majored in education. It was also found that the career 
aspirations of students shortly before graduation were highly 
correlated to the careers they eventually pursued. 

A follow-up study of the graduates of Saint Peter's College 
by Malnlg'and Morrow found that there was a wide variety of occu- 
pations pursued by bachelor's degree recipients from all academic 
areas.' Not only liberal arts and soclal^sctence graduates, but 
also those from business and other more traditionally Job-related 
programs had become occupatlonally dispersed. 
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This Is not to say that there are not Identifiable relationships 
betwsen college degrees and career aspirations* In The Market for 
Oollgge ■'Trained ManpQV?er ^ ** Freeman reported thatj at the gra'duate 
lavel^ there was a relationship approaching a one-to-one 
eorrespondenoe betvieen educational preparation and work. Freeman 
also found that a majority of undergraduates expected to work 
pemanently In the area of their oollege major- However^ such 
career aspirations and future plans for education differed 
markedly when the undergraduate major field of study was taken 
into account. 

Bie value of follow-up studies of college graduates is 
becoming Increasingly reoognlEed. Some are conducted by profes- 
sional organizations such bb the Engineers Joint Council^ the 
toerloan Chemical Asaoclatton, and the Association of American 
Geographers. Pollow-up studies are also frequently conducted by 
Individual colleges and universities^ or by specific departments 
within the Institutions. Such studies j particularly those 
eondueted on a regular basis (e.g.j annual surveys of graduates) 
or those of a longitudinal nature (e*g.j studies conducted on the 
same group of graduates over a long period of timQ) provide useful 
Information concerning the workings of the labor markets 

In order to assess the Implications of college anrolljaants 
and degrees for manpower supply In MassachusettSj It la of value 
to Identify the Immediate and long-range occupafclonsj educational^ 
and career plans and aspirations of students about to graduate. 
As these plans and aspirations are related to number of degrees 
granted J estimates of manpower supply can be more meaningfully 
developed* 



The Instrument . ^ 

In 1975 the "Occupation and Career Interest Survey" was 
developed as a part of the Indiana College-level Manpower Study. 
The Survey was used on a statewide basis in Indiana and was found 
to provide infomatlon which was useful in the analysis of manpower 
supply as well as In providing InfoMation for academic planners 
and career planning and placement counselors. 

It was deterailned that^ with appropriate revisions, this 
questionnaire could be administered successfully within the 
Massachusetts State College System. Fltchburg State College was 
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chosen as the site for a pilot run of .the "Occupation and Career 
Interest Survey" and ths Indiana Questionnaire was revlaed. with 
the eonsultatlon of the director of the Indiana project,^ ^ 

Two detailed lists accompanied .each questionnaire. The first 
dealt with aajor fields of study and was based upon the IffiGIS* 
Taxonoacr for progTOms eurrently available at Fltchburg State. The 
second list concerned occupation and career titles and groupings, 
and was based upon the occupational listings of the Bureau of the 
Cenaus, A copy of the complete questionnaire Is contained In the 
Appendix to this report. 



The Survey Population 

The survey population for this study included all the 
students at Fltchburg state College who received a bachelor's 
degree In June, I978. They were to complete the questionnaire as 
part of the procedures required for graduation. Out of a total 
population of 587 graduates, 4o4 or 68,8 percent responded to the 
questionnaire In a usable manner. 



Analysla of the Data 

Responses to the questionnaire were eoBiputer coded and 
analyzed by means of the Statistical Fackage for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS) at Boston College, ^In some cases"Tf is particularly 
Interesting to compare the pltchburg State College responses with 
those of the 1975 Indiana findings. 



*HEGIS = Higher Education General Inforrnation Survey 
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DEMOGRAPHICS , 

A total of Kok usable questlonnatre responses were received 
from the 587 bachelor's level June graduates of Fltchburg State 
College, a responae rate of 68.8 percent. Of theaej 100 respondents 
were male (24.B percent) and 3o4 were female (75.2 percent). The 
following report Is baaed upon the responses of those 404 graduates 
and, because of the high response rate, should be highly repre- 
aentatlve of the entire population of the College's graduates. 

«#«■«# 
TABLE li AGE OP RESPONDENTS 



Male Female Total 



Age Range N ^ N ^ N ^ 



20-21 yrs 
22-23 yrs 
24-29 yrs 
30 or older 


31 
37 
22 
10 


31.0 
37.0 
22.0 
10.0 


114 
155 
17 
18 


37.5 
51.0 
5,6 
5.9 


145 
192 


35.9 
47.5 
9.7 
6.9 


Total 


100 


100.0 


304 


100,0 


'404 


100.0 



Table 1 represanta the age rangea of the graduates of Pitch- 
' burg State College, As can be saerij there la a fairly wide 

variety In the ages of the graduates with the males significantly 
older than the females of the group* 

# * # # * 

TABLE 2: MARITAL STATUS OP RESPONDEirTO 



Male Female Total 



Marital Status 


N 






N 


i 


N 


% 


Not Married 


80 


80. 


0 


262 


86.2 


342 


84.7 


Married 


20 


20. 


0 


42 


13.8 


62 


15.3 


Total 


100 


100. 


0 


304 


100.0 


4o4 


100.0 
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Table 2 presents the marital status of the survey respondents. 
Only 15.3 percent were oarrled at the time of graduation. 



* # « * « 

TABLE 3 J iOCATXON OP HIOH SCHOOL RESIDlilOE 





mie 


Pemale 




Total 


Location 


R 




N 




w 




Within Mass. 
Outside Mass. 
Outside U.S.A. 


90 
9 
1 


90.0 
9.0 
1.0 


281 
20 
3 


92.4 
6.6 
1.0 


371 


91.8 
7.2 
1.0 


Total 


100 


100.0 


304 


100.0 


404 


100.0 



%ble 3 presents the loeatlona of the greduataa* homes while 
they wera afctendlng high achoQl, Over 90 percent of both males 
and females had Itved in MasBaahusetts during their high school 
years wlfch 7#a pex^cent from out of state and only one pereent 
from other countries. 

# # # # # 

mBLE kt PABSmTB^ OCCUPATIONS^ BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGOIff 



Fathers » 



Mothers 



Occupational Category 



Profeaslonalj^ teehnleal^ kindred 

IManagers^ offlclala^ proprietors 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers 

Craftsmen^ foremen^ kindred 

Operatlvaa 

Service workers 

Laborers 

Pa raara I fairo workers 
Military workers 
Houaewives 

Total 



OccupationB 


Occu 


patlons 


N 




N 




110 


30.9 


87 


24.0 


37 


10.4 


9 


2.5 , 


25 


. 7.0 
1.4 


20 






79 


21.8 


el 


24,2 


3 


0.8 


20 


5.6 


8 


2, a 


37 


10.4 


34 


9.4 


26 


7.3 


5 


1.4 


2 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


8 


a. a 


0 


0.0 






118 


32.5 


256 


100.0 


363 


100.0 
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rhe- data of Table 4 present- the pplmaiy occupations of the 
respondents' parents, classified by Census Bureau occiipatlon,al 
categories. Slightly more than 30 percent of the f«fch.ei's were In 
professlonBL, technical, or kindred fields while S4. percent of the 
motheps were In thla categoiy. The most frequently reported 
specific occupations were as follows i 

Fathers Mothers 



Poremen 28 Houaewlfe 118 

Nonfara labor 26 aecretary/stenogiaphy H-z 

Engineer Registered nurse 33 

Protective service 17 Elefflentazy school, teacher 17 

Secondary school teacher l6 Sales clerk (retoLl) 15 

galea (other) Clerical (other) 12 

Metalworlter 12 Pood service 12 

Electrician 11 Bookkeeper H 

Construct ion (other) 11 

Office manager 10 



* # # » # 

TABLE 5: PAffiEWTS' EDUCATIONAL ATTAniM™r 



Pa t her s Mo the r ^ 



Edacatlonal Level 


N 




N 




Lbbb than high sehool diploma 




2^.7 


8n 


20. 6 


High school aiploraa 


lft4 


36:6 




49.1 


Aaeoclate degree 


56 


l4.a 


50 


ia.9 


Bachelor's degree 


52 


13.2 


47 


12.1 


First prof essioiial degree 


iO 


2.b 




a, 3 


Master' s degree 


27 


6.9 


% 


1.0 


Specialist degree 




1.3 


8 


2.1 


Doctorate 


i 


1.5 


0 


0.0 



The data of Table 5 report the highest levels eduoatlon 
attained by the respondents' parents* A large peroerifcagei over 
20 percent of both fathers and mothers j had not recelv^ed high 
school dlploaas v^hlle an additional 36.6 percent of the fathers 
and 49 percent of tha aothers had not received degrees beyond high 
school* ApproKlBiately one-fourth of the fathers and 173 percent 
of the mothers had received bachelor *s degrees or higher. 

# # ♦ # # 
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©UeATIOW^ BACIDOROUIJDS AND PUOTOE FOR roUC^n^K 



TABLE 6i IFOTRUPTION OP FOBMAl ®CJCA.KOfr 





Male 






)fc«3L 




If 




N 








Interrupted 
Not Interrupted 


56 


56.0 


250 


S2» 2 


306 


24.3 
T5.7 


Total 


100 


100,0 


30it 


100. 0 




100.0 



le data of Table 6- Indicate that l^h percent otf tha aaLe 
respondents had Interrupted their roMaL edlucatloii rfor an extended 
perLod of time. (The corresponding flga,re for tii« nial.is c>f tlie 
Indiana public Institutions was ST. 7 per-eenfc, ) A fer lower 
proportion of the females, only 17.7 per-cent, hmi done so, 3fc 
would appear then that nearly half the ttbales wotild mve had some 
type of full-time work experience b«for# COTpletleig thie hacii«Lor"s 
degree. 

# * * * 

TABLE ?: GRAD1..P03NT A"1/ER^^3S 



Overall OPA JoyJFlfJll^S-PA 

Male Fenale fcale F*easl-e 



O-PA 


N 




NT 




W 




3.51-^.0 


13 


13.0 


78 


25-7 


24 


a4.o 


3.01-3.5 


II 


37,0 






kA 


U4,o 


2.51-3.0 


8 


41.0 




28-3 


27 


2T.0 


2, 01-2, 5 


8.0 


5 


1.6 




4.0 


Below 2.0 


1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


a 


1. 0 



If ^ 



135 4g.S 

L30 42. S 

39 12.8 

5 0,T 

0 0.0 
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!p8b*le 7 represents the respondents? overall grada point 
a-verages as ^?ell as that In their najor fields of study. As Is 
readily apparent, the females reported far htghep grades than dtd 
the males. Also, grades earned by the respondents In their majors 
were far hlgfier than the overall averages, StXty-elght percent 
of the aales and 85,6 percent of the females reported CSPA's in 
their oajors to be over 3,0, 

* * # # » 

TABLE Si MAJOR FIELDS OP STODy 



I'tiia of 




larltest 


Daelared 




Current 




Mala 


Petnale 


Mala 


Pe 




IT 




N 










% 




7 


r.o 


13 


4.3 


? 


7.0 


11 


3.6 




2 


2.0 . 


1 


0.3 


a 


2,0 


2 


0.7 




1 


1,0 


2 


0.7 


0 


0.0 


2 


0,7 
















eat long 


1 


1,0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


0 


0,0 


















Soienaa 


1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


X 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


Engllah 


2 


2,0 


7 


a.3 


3 


3.0 


8 


a, 6 


ladustrtsl 


















4 


4.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


4.0 


0 


o.o 




3 






n n 


3 


■a n 

jaw 


iL 


W. I 




i 


1,0 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


Chlldliood 


1 


1,0 


32 


10,5 


0 


0.0 




9.9 




8 


8.1 


30 


9.9 


9 


9-0. 


19 


6,3 


Iticiuatrlal 












Arta 


3a 


32.0 


0 


0.0 


33 


33.0 


0 


0,0 


Secondary 














Eduesfclon 


3 


3.0 


k 


1.3 


1 


1.0 


6 


2.0 




















Education. 


11 


U.O 


68 


22.4 


11 


U.O 


S7 


22.0 
















jachraology 


1 


1.0 




1.6 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


Ifursing 


0 


0.0 


af. 


28.0 


0 


0.0' 


90 


29.5 


Othar gealth 


0 


0,0 


1 


0.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




1 


1.0 


1 


0.3 


1 


1.0 


3 


1.0 


History 


a 


a.o 


3 


1.0 




3.0 


3 


1.0 


Husian Sewlc^a 


i a 


a.o 


12 


3.9 


I 


5.0 


25 


8.2 




3 


3.0 


9 


3.0 


4 


4,0 


9 


3.0 


Soololog^r 


0 


0.0 


5 


1.6 


2 


2.0 


3 


1.0 




5 


5.1 


2 


0,7 


1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


ITo responaa 


9 


9.0 


24 


r.9 


r 


r.o 


24 


T.9 
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^kblm 8 reports the earliest declared aajor fields ot sttidy 
of the respondBnta aLong with their curreftt najors. As can be 
seen^ layge percentages of the graduates ^ve clustered into a 
liialtea number of jaajor fields j partlciilarly those of edueatton 
(early chlldlioodj eleaentary, induit-rlal artSj and special), 
nursing, and human services, The education fieldB did not appear 
to be sitfferlng attrition froa students' first dec^laratlon of a 
major bo their point of graduation. 

Certain majors wera very closely Identified to the aembers 
of one sex or the other. For example, 3a percent of the nale 
respondents were majoring In the industrial arts^ compared to 
none of the fenslas. On the other hand, far larger proportions 
of fittales than nales were In the fields of early childhood 
education^ special education, and nursing, 

# * # » ^ 

mHLE 9t AirmcciMOT future yrm^s op study 



Mate 



Female 



N 



K 




3 


1.9 


2 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.3 


0 


0,0 


6 


o'.b 


13 


8.S 


a 


0.0 


1 


0.6 




25.2 


17 


10.7 


2 


1.3 


71 


m.7 


6 


3.8 


S 


1.3 


159 


100.0 



3 
O 
2 
2 

3 
2 
0 

19 
0 

i 

o 

0 
0 

1 



6.4 
0.0 
4.3 

1:3 

4.3 
0.0 

40.4 
0.0 
19.1 
12.8 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
2,1 



47 100,0 



Pielda of Study 



Buatnefls Administration 
Cheailatiy 
Computer Science 
English 

Indastrlal Science 
Mathematics 
Early Childhood 
Industrial Arts 
Seeondaiy EduGatloft 
Special Bducatlon 
Other Education fields 
Medical rechnology 
Nursing 

Other Health fields 
Geographjr 



Total 



The data of Table 9 present the reapomdents' anticipated 
future major fields of study, porty-aeven pepcent of the males 
had selected future majors with over 70 percent of them planning 
further study in an education field, A total of 52,3 percent of 
the feoales checked fields for future study with approximately 45 
percent of these qhoosing each of the fields of nursing and edu- 
cation. As can be seen In Table 11 below, higher percentages than 

these expBQt^d to pursue degrees beyond the bachelor's degree. 
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lAKLB 10 1 DiPORmwcE OP FAOTORs m BmmTim 

MAJOR PllLDS OP STUDY 







Vajy 


Somewhat 




Not 




Important 


important 


Important 


Paetor 










N 




Relationship between 














fflajor and Interests 


325 


81,0 


70 


17.5 ' 


6 


1.5 


Relationship between 










major and career choice 


326 


81.7 


52 


13.0 


21 


5.3 


Relationship between najor 








and talents/aptitudes 


271 


67.8 


US 


29.5 


11 


2.8 


Status or prestige 










of major 


79 


19.5 


182 




139 


34.3 


Influence of parents j 




relatives or frlenda 


52 


12.9 


170 


42.0 


179 


W,2 



The data of Table 10 represent the respondents* vle^a as to 
the Importance of a nunber of factors tnflUBnclng their choices of 
a najor field of study. As can be readily seen, the relationship 
between the major and their Interests and their eareer choices 
were the two most linportsnt factors, with the relatlonBlilp between 
the major and their talents/aptitudes close behind, The status or 
prestige of the major and the influence of parents, relatives or 
friends were far less Influential in this regard. 

# ♦ # ♦ * 

TABLE 11; SJ^ECTOD HIGHEST LEVEIi OP OTCATIOM 



Degree Level 


Male 


Pemale 


Total 






K 




N ^ 


Bachelor's 


11 




38 


12.6 




1st professional 


4 




10 


3.3 


iS- 3.5 


Master' s 


58 


59.? 


197 


65.2 


255 63.8 


Specialist's 


3 


3.1 


14 


4.6 


XT 4.3 


Boct orate 


22 


S2.4 


43 


14. 2 


65 16.3 


Total 


98 


100.0 


302 


100.0 


400 100.0 
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Uhe data of Table 11 represent the hLgheat 4egree levels the 
respondents expected to complete. Only' about on«-elghth of the 
respondents did- not ejcpect to receive a degree beyond the bachelor's 
^ith neaply two-thirds Indicating that the ttastej's degree would 
be their highest. Approximately l6 percent of the respondents. 
Including nearly one-q,uarter of the aales. Intended to earn a 
doctorate, 

* * # ■)(• * 
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eCCtJPATION AND CAREEl PLAKS 'mO ASFIRAmONS 

Manpower walysta, and fc hose who utlllge their reports, some- 
times consider bachelor's degpee raelplents ts inmedlate entrants 
Into the labor force, Attmspts to relate their degrees to 
speelflc Jobs become highly tneecurate because they do not take 
the plans and. aspirations of ■the graduates themselvea Into account. 
These plans arsj howeyerj veiy tmportant because they are often 
Inpoaslble to piedict solely on the bases of degree level and 
field of study, As relationships between majors and career 
cholees become better known. It becomes more possible to malce 
l^ne rail zat tons , 

EAjKiE 12 5 WSCTBD FUTORE ACOTViraES 



Male 



Activity 

This Fall 

Pullet Ime career job 
Full-tlae non-capeer Job 
Military service 
Grad, or prof, atudy 
Not In worfc fojce 

Five years Jienee 

Full-time career Job 
Full-time non-career Job 
Military service 
Srad, or prof* si 
Ifot In work force 

Ten years hence 

Pull-tlma c^raer dob 
Pull-tlffle non*-eareer $Qb 

Grad* or prof* study 
ITot In work force 



N 



Pamala 



51 


52,0 


213 


73.2 


29 


29.6 


49 


16,8 


2 




2 


0.7 


1^ 






6.5 


2 


2,0 


ll 


2.7 


75 


76.5 


211 


73.0 


r 


7.1 


7 


2.4 




1 n 


2 


rs 

9 i 


13 




64 


22.1 


2 


2,0 


5 


1.7 


79 


81.4 


227 


80.5 


7 


f.a 


2 


0.1 


1 


1.0 


1 


0.4 


8 


8. a 


33 


11.7 


a 


2.1 


19 


6.7 



Each respondent was asked to Indicate what primary activity 
he or she expeet^a to be engaged In during the fall subaequent to 
graduation. Since the questionnaire was administered only days 
before their grtduatLon, the respondents' answer reflect an 
accurate ffieasure of Fltchburg State's tmaediate contrtbutlon to 
ffisnpower supply out of the June, 1978 graauattng class. 
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App^oxlnately half the males and nearly three*.qumrters of the 
fonales expected to be entertng full-time career Jobs. (Correspond- 
ing fl0ires for the Indiana study were 42.1 percent and 53,5 
percent, respectively*) An adaitlonal 29.6 percent of the.Biaies 
©nd-16,8 percent of the females planned to be working at full-time 
non-career Jobs, thereby designating approximately 8o percent of 
both males and f enalea as aspiring to assume full-time employment 
after graduation. 

Only l4 males and ig femalefi among the respondents anticipated 
graduate school a,a their ma^or astlvlty for the fall, (ihfe pro- 
y^rtlon of Indiana graduates antiolpatlrig ta engage in further 
study immediately after receiving the bachelor's «as -approximately 
twice that of Pltchburg State.) 

When asked about their plans for five years after graduation^ 
approximately three-quarters thought that they would be in full- 
time career Jobs at that time. An additional 13.6 percent of the 
males and 22.1 percent of the females thought they would be In 
graduate programs five years hence. (Comparable figures for the 
Indiana study were 8.8 percent and 11.8 percent, respectively, 
much, lower than that at Pltchburg State.) 

When asked about their plans for ten years after graduation, 
slightly over 80 percent of the respondents believed they would be 
in full-time career Jobs at that point, SiUnultaneously, approxi- 
mately 10 percent expected to be In graduate school ten years 
after receiving the bachelor's degree. (This compares to only 1.8 
percent for the Indiana study.) 

Among the Fltchburg State graduates there appeared to be a 
ten-ji !-!ncy to delay graduate school entrance with many expecting to 
wait IS long as five or ten years . The males had more of a 
tendency to enter graduate school Iniaedlately after graduation or 
to engage In full-time non-career Jobs while' females were more 
Inclined to enter full*time career Jobs after graduation, 

# * # * # 

Table 13 reports undergraduate major by primary fall activity 
for those majors with enough responses to n^e analysis meaningful. 
Those in Job-related fields- of study had far more of a tendency 
than others to enter career-related Jobs Inmedlately after 
graduation. These majors Included early childhood education, 
nursing, special education, and elementary education. 

Lower proportions of the graduates with majors less clearly 
related to employment opportunities planned to enter career Jobs. 
Among these fields were biology, hwaan services, English, and 
psycholofflT. I4any of those with these aajors planned to enter non- 
career Jobs or to pursue graduate studies the fall after their 
graduation. 
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mm 131 tlNDEEGRADUATE MAJORS AND PRIIRY FAU. AGTmTY 





Career 

Job 


Nofi-Carier 

Job 


Millta^ 


Griduatg 
Study 


Not in 
Work Forei 


To tell 


N 




11 w 


ii 




a 




N 




N 




10 




1 16.7 


n 


0 0 


R 
J 


27 7 


0 




18 


English 


3 




4 36.4 


1 






fc( , J 


0 


0 0 

V 1 V 


11 


Early Childhood 


23 


00, p 


^ 11,5 


n 
u 




w 




n 
w 




26 


filementaiy Education 22 


(0,0 


1- 10 7 


1 

I 








1 




26 


Indufltrlal Arts 


19 




11 0 


0 


0.0 


2 


6,1 


1 




33 


Special Education 


65 


84.0 


11 ih ^ 


0 


0,0 


1 


1.3 


0 


0,0 


77' 


Nursing 


V 


87.5 


9 10.2 


0 


0,0 


1 


1,1 


1 


l.l 


88 


Human Serviees 


13 




8 28.6 


0 


0,0 


3 


10,7 


4 


l4.3 


28 


fsyehology 


2 


15A 


5 38.5 


0 


0,0 


5 


38. 5 


1 


7.7 


13 



%iy raajori with 10 or more graduates rsspondlng to the questlonnilrs m ineluded In this 
and subsequent crois tabulatloni by Mjor field of study. 
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TABLE 14: DEriNiaEEIESS. OP PLANS 



Male - Female Total 



Degree of 

Befinttenesa V ^ JX ^ N ^ 



This Pall 



Very definite 10 10.3 13 ^.6 23 6.0 

Somewhat definite 29 29,9 87 30,7 117 30 7 

Highly Indefinite 58 59.8 I83 64.7 - 24l 63.3 

5 years hence 

Very definite 9 9.3 9 3.2 18 4.7 

SoBiewhat definite 4o 41,2 120 42.7 161 42.5 

Highly indefinite 48 49,5 152 54.1 200 52.8 

10 years hence 



Very definite 12 12.5 26 9.3 39 10. 4 

Somewhat definite 35 36.5 II8 42.3 153 40.7 

Highly Indefinite % 51.0 135 48.4 l84 48.9 



The data of Table l4 report the degree to wfilch the graduates 
felt definite that they would realise their plans for the fall 
after graduation, five years hence, and ten years henee. As can 
be seen, nearly two-thirds were highly indefinite about their fall 

cwiw Btii «i4Ui.uiwuQA , f pei-uenti Were onxy sofflewhat definite, 
leaving Just 6 percent very definite, (The Indiana study found 
drastically dlfrerent results as 52.2 percent were very definite, 
31.3 percent somewhat definite, and only 16.6 nercent highly 
Indefinite.) 

Concerning their plans for five years hence, it appears that- 
fewer of the graduates are highly indefinite (52.8 percent). How- 
ever, the percentage that was vexy definite also declined slightly. 
(The same pattern of change was found in the Indiana study.) 

For ten years hence, an Increased percentage of the graduates 
felt veiy definite what they knew that they would be doing (10.4 
percent). Those who were somewhat definite included 4o. 7 percent 
of the respondents with 48.9 percent highly indefinite. (The 
comparable figures for the Indiana stu^ were 39.8 percent, 40.6 
percent, and 19.6 percent, respectively.) 

It Is obvious from the data of Table l4 that the Pltchburg 
State College graduates leave the campus with a great deal of 
uncertainty as to what they will be doing only a couple of months 

1-15 
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hence. Though manor were In educAtlon fields, in which Job offers 
are often made relatively late In the suBmer, it also appears that 
»any of those pianning on entering other career fields, graduate 
Bchools, or non*-career jobs remain very unoertain as to their 
lomiedlate futures. 

# ♦ # * * 

The data of Table 15 report the degree to which the graduates 
were certain of their fall plans by the type of activity In which 
they hoped to engage. The most uncertain group was that expecting 
to enter graduate schooi, vJlth 81.8 percent Indicating that they 
were highly indefinite. (Compared to 14.7 percent In Indiana 
study.) Two*-thlrds of those planning to' enter career Jobs ware 
highly indefinite (l6,l percent for Indiana study) with only 2.3 
peroent or this group stating they were highly definite. 

The group aspiring to full-time career Jobs five and ten 
years hence remained pessimistic as 55 percent of each group was 
highly indefinite "'as... to whether or not they would be pursuing 
these careers. The certainty concerning those expecting to be in 
graduate school was actually greater for five and ten years after 
graduation than It was for the fall immediately after graduation. 
Those who expected to enter full-time non-career Jobs appeared to 
be the most definite group concerning their future plans. (This 
was the opposite of the Indiana findings.) 

* « # * « 

Table 16 reports the occupational and career plans and 
aspirations of the graduates of Fltchburg State College. The 
data are reported by plans for the fall after graduation, five 
years after graduation^ and ten years after graduation by which 
time nearly all expected to be into their career fields. As can 
be seen^ most expect to pursue careers in the professional and 
technical category with the bulk falling Into education or health- 
related fields. Relatively few looked toward the fields generally 
aasoelated with the highest status and pay (physician, lawyer, 
etc,) and very few appeared to be oriented toward careers In the 
private sector of the economy (buying, banking, sales, etc.). It 
was also of Interest that extremely few of the females saw them- 
selves as a, career housewife, even five or ten years after their 
graduation. 
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TABLI 15! TWE OP kCWm m DEGREE OP DMNITUSS OP Mmn 



^MmU or 



H 

I 

H 



uigres or 
DiflnlteneEs 


Pull-Time 

Career Job 


Pall-Tlnia . Military I 
lonCareer Job Service 


^rofeBSional 
Study 


Not in 
llork Poree 


i 


i i 


$ 




This Pall 










Vei7 definite 
Sofflewhat definite 
Highly indefinite 


3L3 
66.4 


m 25.0 
^0,3 0,0 
^T,2 75,0 


9.1 

H 

ei.8 


37. 3 

25.0 
37.5 


Five Years Heni 


(259) 

Si 


(72) (4) 


__j3) 




Very definite 
Somewhat definite 
Highly indefinite 


. 39.? 


25.0 0,0 

41.7 66.6 
33.3 33.3 


2.7 
48.6 


0.0 
'57.1 
42.9 




(ar8) 

a^^^^m'mm an mm 


(12) (3) 


m 





Ten Years Henee 



Veiy definite 8, 


.1 25.0 


50.0 
50.0 


15. 


Bomewhat definite 36. 


A 30.0 


52. 


Highly indefinite , 55. 


1 25,0 


0,0 


% 


N ^ (296) 


(8) 


(2) 


(38) 



'14.3 
61.9 
23.8 

(21) 



TABLE 16: KESPONDMTS> OCCUPA'HON AND CAREIR CHOICE 



Plva Years Tan Years 
Nayt Fall Henoe Hence 



Oceupatlonal Area 


N 




Iff 








Profasilonal, Teohnleal, Kindred 










Itaglnaar 


1 


0.2 


1 




1 


n o 


Life SGlentlst 


4 


1.0 




1 P 


f 


A* f 


Physleal aelentlst 


1 


0.2 




Wi p 


ii 




Math apsolallat 


1 


0.2 






i 

J. 




Physlelan 


0 


0.0 


0 


w ■ w 


]_ 




Registered nurse 


90 


22.3 


87 


21 ^ 




pn 7 


Therapist 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.2 


2 


w# p 


Vetarlnarlan 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 0 


1 


n p 


Other medloal 


0 


0.0 




1 0 




1 P 


Medleal lab technician 


k 


1.0 




1 o 




-Li U 


Dental lab taohniclan 


1 


0,2 




0 P 
w « ^ 




n o 


Other health tachntclan 


1 


0.2 


1 




n 


n n 

w # w 


Science technician 


5 


1.2 




10 






Ablation technician 


1 


0.2 


1 


0 2 


w 




Other technician 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


1 


0 2 


Computer specialist 


2 


0. 5 


2 


0.^ 


2 


0 R 


Peychologlst 


3 


0,7 


8 




8 


P o 

& < w 


Social scientist 


5 


1. 2 


5 


1.2 




1 7 


Teacher f elementary) 


53 


13.1 


50 


12.3 


45 


11.1 


Teacher (secondary) 


30 




A li 

24 


5.9 


19 


4.7 


Teacher (college) 


1 


0.2 


12 


3.0 


63 


4.7 


Special education teacher 


65 


16,1 


63 


15.6 


15.6 


School counselor 


0 


0.0 


5 


1.2 




1 2 


Other education profession 


0 


0.0 


i 


1.5 


Q 


2 9 


Writer^ kindred 


3 


0,7 




0 7 


D 




Artist J entertainer 


a 


0,5 


4 


1 0 


1 


w , e 


Audi tor J accountant 


1 


0.2 


1 


0 2 


2 




Architect 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.2 


2 


0 B 


Cler©r^ kindred 


1 


o.a 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


Lawyer, judge 


0 


0.0 


6 


^5 


6 




Social worker 


20 


5.0 


19 


4,7 


20 


4.9 


Other profession^ technical 


1 


0.2 


3 


0.7 


3 


0.7 


Managers, Officials, Propr: 


Letors 










Bank, finftnclal fflanager 


1 


0,2 


3 


0.7 


3 


0.7 


Buyer 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


Health administration 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.5 


Sehool administration 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


5 


1.2 


Other administration 


1 


0.2 


3 


0.7 


2 


0.5 


Office manager 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


Other manager 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.2 



Table 16 continued 
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Table 16 continued 









Plva Yaari 


Ten Years 




Next 


Fall 


Henaa 


Hence 


Occupational Area 




% ' 


H i 


N 



SaXaa Workers 



Insuranea agent 


3 


U, { 


J. 




1 


0,2 


Other salaa work 


2 


0,5 


0 


0,0 


0 


0,0 


Bookkeapar 


1 




u 


u. u 


0 


0.0 


Clarleal 














Other Qlsrical 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 

Craftsman, Foreman, Klndrdd 














j> ^ 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.2 




1 1 








± 


0*2 


Alrj haatj refrigeration 




0*2 


1 




1 


0*2 


Printing trade craft 


1 


u. ^ 


u 


' QmO 


0 


0,0 


Other craftaman 


1 


0.2 


3 


0.7 


3 


0.7 


Operatives 














Trsneportatlon eqpt opt'r 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


San. food service worker 


2 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


Pareonal service worker 


3 ; 


0.7 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


Protective service worker 


1 ; 


0.2 


2 


0.5 


1 


0.2 


Laborer, Nonfarm 














Laborerj nonfann 


6 


1.5 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


ParmerSj Farm Workers 














Farm laborer, foreman 


0 


0.0 


X 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


Other 














Military 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Housewife 


2 


0.5 


3 


0.7 


1 


0.2 


Student 


22 




2 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


No response 


51 


12.6 


53 


13.1 




11.4 



* # # # * 
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TABLE 17 f RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CAREER AND UKDEEGMDUATE MAJOR 





Male . 


Fenale 




Relationship 


N 




H 




N % 


Highly related 
Somewhat related 
Unrelated 


59 
31 
6 


61.5 
32,3 
6.3 


24o 
55 
5 


80.0 
18.3 
1.7 


299 75.5 
86 21.7 
11 2.8 



The data of Table 17 report the degree to whlchL the respondents 
antlelpated that their long-term careers would be related to their 
undergraduate major fields of study, in a manpower sense this 
question Is erltlcally Important because it provides the only 
reasonably solid ground for assuming that graduates aspire to 
careers which, related to their majors. For ejaimple. If only 50 
percent of education majors planned to enter teaching careers 
the much publicized sui^lus of teachers might be exaggerated. 
Likewise^ if 20 percent of engineers expected to pursue MBA degrees 
and enter Immediately Into management careers, the shortage of 
new engineers would be even more severe. 

Three-quarters of the Pltchburg State College graduates 
expected to enter careers highly related to their undergraduate 
majors, A disproportionate 80 percent of the women fell Into 
this group, compared to only 61.5 percent of the males. An 
additional 21.7 percent expected that there would be at least some 
relationship between their careers and their majors and only 2.8 
percent anticipated no such relationship, 

# * # # # 

TABLE l8: UNDIKGRADUATE MAJOR AND CAREER REMTSDNESS 



Highly Somewha t 

Related Related Unrela ted Total 



Major 


N 




N 




N 




N 


Biology 


12 


66.7 


5 


27.8 


1 


5.6 


18 


English 


5 


50.0 


5 


50,0 


0 


0.0 


10 


Early childhood 


24 


80.0 


6 


20,0 


0 


0.0 


30 


Elementary ed. 


21 


77,8 


6 


22.2 


0 


0.0 


27 


Industrial arts 


22 


66.7 


9 


27.3 


2 


6.1 


33 


Special ed. 


66 


84.6 


10 


12.8 


2 


2.6 


78 


Nursing 


85 


94.4 


4 


4.4 


1 


1.1 


90 


Human a e rvl c es 


18 


58.1 


11 


35.5 


0 


0.0 


29 


Psychology 


9 


69.2 


. 3 


23.1 


1 


7.7 


13 


Total 


262 


79.9 


59 


18.0 


7 


2.1 


328 
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The data of Table l8 present the degree to which the reapondenta 
saw their careers related to their majors for those fields with 
ten or more graduates. As can be readily seen, the highest degrees 
of reiatedness are found for those fields which have a major 
aspect of career preparation built Into than. ' Among these fields 
were nursing, special education, early childhood education, and 
elemental education. (Since theae were fields dominated by 
females they e^laln the difference between males and fraales 
observed In Table 17 above.) Human services and English were the 
two majors for which the lowest degrees of relationship were found. 
(The overall responses were fairly close to those obtained In the 
Indiana study, ) 

* # * * # 

TABLE 19 1 DESIRBD CAREER WOKC ENVIROIMTT 



Male F^Maale Total 

Career Work Environment • N ^ % N % 

Self-employed 22 22,0 25 8.2 47 11.6 

Business flim 8 8.0 10 3.3 18 4.5 

Educational Institution 51 51.0 127 4l.8 178 44,1 

Research organization 5 5,0 9 3.0 l4 3.5 

Welfare agency 3 3.0 6 2.0 9 2.2 

Military service 0 0.0 1 0.3 1 0.2 

Public service 6 6.0 18 5,g 24 5I9 

Health facility 0 0.0 96 31,6 96 23.8 

Other 3 . 3.0 6 2,0 9 2.2 

No response 2 2.0 6 2.0 8 2.0 



The data of Table 19 report the desired career work environ- ■ 
ments of the respondents. The largest percentage. Including 51 
percent of the males and 4l.8 percent of the females, hoped to 
work within educational institutions. The second most frequent 
choice, that of a health facility, was Indicated by nearly a 
third of the females but by none of the males. Almost a quarter 
of the males hoped to become self-employed, compared to 8.2 percent 
of the females, 

* * » # # 
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MLE-26i miDlHSRADUATE MJOl BY CAREER mm mVimmmT 



Major Plaid 
Englleh 
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Industrial arts 
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1 
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1 


2 


26 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


1 


24 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 




0 


69 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 




0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 




1 




1. 


2 


1 


8 


0 


7 


1 


1 


7 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


i 


0 



The data of Table 20 report the ehosan career i^ork environ- 
manta of the respondents broken down by their major fields of 
study (for thoaa fields with ten or more graduatea). As can be 
eaan^ oartaln fields' graduatee fall aliiiQst exolualvely within one 
work environment (education/education Institution^ nurelng/health 
facility) while for others the gradiiAtea exhibit a wider range of 
preferences . For example^ the majors In blolo^^ English^ himan 
eervlcee^ and paychology would be more difficult to assign to one 
or two specific work environment choices, 

* # # # * 

able 21 reports the Importance of a number of factors often 
taken Into account In making a career choice* The top four 
factors were far mora Important than any of the others. (These 
same factors were dominant In the Indiana study though In a 
different order* ) The desire to work with people rather than 
things and the desire to parfom service to others particularly 
Important among the Fltchburg State students and reflected the 
nature of their career choices. Factors showing a strongly 
materialistic or status orientation such as the desire to get 
ahead rapidly^ high Income^ and status or prestige were evaluated 
as being relatively unimportant. 
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TAHiE 21 s IMPORTANGl OP FACTORS IN CHOOSING LONG-TERM CARE^ 







V&ry 


Somewhat 


Not 




Important • 




ortant 


Important 


Factor 


N 




N 




N i 


Work with people rather 












than things 


310 


T8.3 


61 


15.4 


25 6.3 


Intareat in work 








activities 


300 


T6.5 


82 


20.9 


10 2.6 


Service to others 


294 


7^.1 


89 


22.4 ' 


14 3.5 


Uaes special talents/ 








abilities 


283 


7a. 0 


104 


26.5 


6 1.5 


Desire to contribute 









to knowledge 
Seeurlty 

Leadership opportunity 
Independence on Job 
Initial job 

opportunities 
Free time 

Interest in travel 
Opportunity to get 

ahead rapidly 
Status, prestige 
High income 
Idueatlon require less 

time than for other 

careers 



179 
153 
151 
l4l 

94 
66 
59 

54 
47 
45 



25 



45.4 
38.5 
38.3 
35.8 

24.0 
16.8 
14.9 

13.7 
11.9 
11.5 



6.4 



161 
196 
205 
216 



40.9 
49.4 
52.0 
54.8 



183 46.7 

138 35.1 

l4l 35.7 

175 44.3 

195 4g.4 

217 55.2 



57 14.7 



54 
48 
38 
37 



13.7 
12.1 
9.6 
9.4 



115 29.3 

189 46.1 

195 49.4 

166 42.0 

153 38.7 

131 33.3 



307 78.9 



# # # * 



The factors eonsldered Important by aollege graduates often 
differ considerably when viewed by the sex of the respondent* 
Table 22 considers these factors by sex^ reporting the percentages 
reepondlng to each as being "veiy Important*" The significant 
differences are reported below, 

Male High ^ Female Low 
Importance " Importance 

Free time 
High Incorne 



.e Low ^ Female High 
Iinportance Importance 

Work with people rather than 

things 
Being of Sirvtce 



For all other factors there were no differences beyond the 
p < 0,05 level found using chl square analysis* 
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TA^l 22j factors INDICATED AS BEIHG "VERY IMPORTANT" 

IN MAKniG CAREER CHOICES 



Male Eemgle Total 





N 




N 




N 




Work with people rather 














than things^* 


58 


58,0 


251 


82.6 


309 


76.5 


Interest In work 










aativltles 


TO 


70.0 


229 


75.3 


299 


74.0 


Service to others*'* 


58 


58. 0 


235 


77.3 


- 293 


72.5 


Uses special talants/ 








abilities 


72 


72.0 


210 


69.1 


282 


69.8 


Deelre to contribute 










to knowledge 


45 


45.0 


134 


44.2 


179 


44.4 


Seaurity 


43 


43.0 


110 


36.2 


153 


37.9 


Leadership opportunity 


38 


38.0 


113 


37.2 


151 


37.4 


Independenoe on Job 


34 


34,0 


107 


35.2 


141 


34,9 


inLuiai joD 






opportunities 


22 


22.0 


72 


23.8 


94 


23.3 


Free tlme^* 


34 


34.0 




10.2 


65 


16,1 


Interest In travel 


13 


13.0 


?l 


15.1 


59 


14,6 


Opportunity to get ahead 










rapidly 


14 


l4.0 


40 


13.2 


54 


13.4 


Statusj prestige 


13 


13.0 


34 


11.2 


47 
45 


11.7 


High Income** 


17 


17.0 


28 


9.2 


11,1 


Education requires less 










time than for other 














careers 


9 


9.0 


16 


5.3 


25 


6.2 



♦Percent of total response. 
-^♦Significant at ,05 level. 



# ^ # # # 

The data of Table 23 reports the percentages of respondents 
of each major (with more than 10 responses) who Indicated each 
faotpr as being very Important In making their career choices. It 
was hsrpotheslzed that the factors Influencing graduates of differ- 
ent majors would show significant differences and this was found 
to be the case* The knowledge of which factors can be most 
important to the graduates of specific majors and seeking certain 
types of careers can be of great value In career and academic 
counseling* 
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TABLE 23: TO IMPORMT FAOTORS 0 OABEffl DECISIONS BY ARSA OP STODY* 



0 d 0 H 0 ta 0 
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(lb) 


(Hi 


(30) 


(28) 


(33) 


(79) 


(90) 


(21) 


(13) 


TiQih film people 




o3,o 


70.7 














rsintr ttisn tnings 
Interest In work 


22,2 


89.3 


rli r 


89.9 


90.0 


83.9 


76.9 




o3.3 


OilO 


70,0 


I ' 


60,6 


72.2 


8o.O 


64.5 


84,6 


service In others 


55,6 


llr r 


66,7 


82,1 


84,8 


84.4 


74.2 


84.6 


Uses special tfilents/ 


















nasi TP'S rt Afi^ T*^ Hii 4*a 


77 A 


(2.7 


5o,7 


71.4 


fill fl 


73.4 


66,7 


83.9 


Oil 

84,6 


DO K.[10WJ,6Qge 




jo, 4 


M 7 


53.0 


54,5 


39.7 


45.6 


32.3 


46.2 


Security 


50,0 


27.3 


23.3 


17.9 


6o,6 


27.8 




25.8 




Leaden hip 


















opportunity 


27.8 


36.4 


26.7 


42.9 


45.5 


25.3 


47.8 


29,0 


53.8 
61,5 


Independence of job 




a/* li 

36.4' 


30.0 


25.0 


24.2 


29,1 


34.4 


51.6 


Initial Job 














opportunities 


27.8 


9.1 


16.7 


10.7 


24.2 


19.2 


43.3 
4.4 


16.1 


0.0 


Free time 


22.2 


27.3 


10.0 


21,4 


30.3 


15.2 


12.9 




Interest in travel 


11.1 


0.0 


16.7 


7.1. 


9.1 


15.2 


10.0 


22,6 


15.1 


Opportunity to get 
















ahead rapidly 


22,2 

16.7 


0.0 


6.T 


7.1 


9.1 


5.4 


20.0 


9.7 


23.1 


Status, prestige 


9.1 


6.7 


T.l 


9.1 


6,4 


13,3 
8.9 


12,9 
3.2 


15.4 


High income 
Education requires 


22.2 


0,0 


10.0 


3.6 


21.2 


5.1 ' 


23.1 


less time than 


19.4 


0,0 


10.0 


0.0 


6.1 


7.6 


3.3 


6.5 


0.0 


for other careers 



















♦Figures represent percentages of respondents majoring In eaeh area of study rating each 
factor as being very important in making a career choice, 



MLE 24 f CAREER CHOICE CHANGES SINCE ^TERING COLLEGE 







Mala 


Female 


Total 




Career Ct 


lolee Change 


N 




N 


% 


N ^ 




Yes 




39 


4o,g 


72 


23.8 


_ 111 27. 


8 


No 




58 


59 .'8 


230 


76.2 


288 72. 


2 



Table 2^ raporta the respondents who had changed their caraar 
cholees since entering college. Slightly more thtn one-quarter 
had made euch changes^ Inoludlng 40.2 percent of the males and 
only 23*8 percent of the females. (These figures were much lower 
than those found in the Indiana study where nearly half the 
graduates of both sexes had dhangad thalr career choices between 
high school and college graduation.) 

# # # # # 

TABLE 25; REASONS FOR CHANG IM CAMER CHOICE 



Reasons 


Male 


Feaale 




Total 


N 




N 




N 




Pew Job openings In 


■ 8 












previous choice 


21.1 


10 


li^.i 


18 


16.5 


Better financial future 


2 


5.3 


2 


2.8 


4 


3.7 


Better use of education 


3 


7.9 


4 


5.6 


7 


6.4^ 


Beter suits talents and 












aptitudes 


10 


26.3 


23 


32. iJ. 


33 


30,3 


Better suits Interests 


8 


21.1 


18 


25.4 


26 


23.9 


Previous eholce only 










tentative 


3 


7.9 


9 


12.7 


12 


11.0 


Traltilng for previous 














eholce too costly 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Lost Interest In 














pravious choice 


2 


5.3 


2 


2.8 


4 


3.7 


Other 


2 


5.3 


3 


4.2 


5 


4.6 



The data of Table 25 reports the reasons of the Fltchburg 
State graduates for changing their career choices^ As can be seen, 
the dOTilnant reasons were the selection of a different occupation 
whioh beat suited their talents and aptitudes or their Interests. 
An additional l6.5 percent had made this change beoauae their 
Initial selection had few Job openings (the response ms only 7,4 
percent In the Indiana study). 



TABIJ: 261 DIGRIES OF IIIIIUINCE OP SOtlRCES OP 
INPORMAraON OR GUIDANCE IN MAKING CAREIR CHOICE 



Very Soaewhat Not 



Influenoes 


Important 


Important 


Important 


N 




N 




w 




Previous work e^^erlence 


164 


in. 8 


156 


39.8 


72 


18.4 


College oouraes 


144 


36.5 


196 


49.7 


- 54 


13,7 


College teachers 


142 


36,0 


175 


44,4 


77 


19.5 


Parents or other 








relatives 


74 


18.7 


191 


48.2 


131 
147 


33.1 


Prlends 


50 


12.6 


199 


50.3 


37.1 


High SQhool teachers/ 










oounselors 


48 


12.2 


1^9 


37.8 


197 


50.0 


Printed materials^ radio^ 










TV 


25 


6.4 


160 


40.8 


207 


52.8 


Collage career/ 










plaoMent counselors 


23 


5-9 


127 


32.3 


243 


61.8 


General college 














eounaelors 


28 


7.2 


110 


28,1 


253 


64.7 



^able 26 reports the Influence of a vartety^ of sources of 
InfOMiatlon to the graduates In making their career choices. The 
most Important factor appeared to be that of prevloua work 
experience. The next two in Importance^ those of college courses 
and college teachers are reflective of the Importance of the 
college classroom e^qperlence In the making of a career decision. 
It Is of particular Interest that the Impact of college counselors 
appeared to be minimal In this regard* (These were also the least - 
Important sources of Infomatlon found in the Indiana study.) 

* * * # # 



TABI£ 27 ^ OCCUPATIONAL OR CAREER COUNSELIITG MCEIVID 



When Received 


Male 


Female 


Total 


N 




N 




N ^ 


None received 


73 


75.3 


236 


80.8 


309 79.4 


Preshraan year 


7 


7.2 


11 


3-1 


18 4.6 


Sophomore year 


7 


7.2 


17 


5.8 


24 6.2 


Junior year 


3 


3.1 


9 


3.1 


12 3.1 


Senior year 


7 


7.2 


19 


6.5 


26 6.7 
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TmblB 27 reports whether or "not the reaponaents had received 
accupatlonal or career counseling. Nearly 80 percent said they 
had not (compared to 59 percent In the Indiana study). Of those 
who had, there was no particular year of their college experience 
In which ffluch counseling was received. 



* # » » # 

TABLE 28: EVALUATION OF CAREER COUNSHLINO KECEIVED 





Male 


Female 


Total 


Degree of Helpfulness 


N 




IT 




N ^ 


Very helpful 
Somewhat helpful 
ITot helpful 


10 
9 
3 


45.5 
40.9 
13.5 


23 
26 

5 


■42.6 
48,1 
9.3 


33 43,4 
35 46.1 
8 10.5 



The respondents who had received occupational or career 
counseling were asked to evaluate Its helpfulness. Over 4o 
percent responded that it had been ve^ helpful (compared to 21.2 
percent in Indiana) and only 10.5 percent claimed it had not been 
helpful (compared to 24.2 percent In Indiana). It would appear 
that those who took the Initiative In seeking occupational or 
career counseling at Fltchburg State felt It had been of value to 
them. 

#**#•* 



TABLE 29 1 E}ffECTED CAREER RESIDENCE LOCATION 







Male 


Penale 




Total 


Location 


N 




N 






N 




Within Massachusetts 


59 


62.8 


199 


68. 


6 


258 


67.2 


Outside MassachusettSj 
















but within U.S.A. 


33 


35.1 


87 


30. 


0 


120 


31.3 


Outside U.S.A. 


2 


2.1 


4 


1. 


4 


6 


1.6 



The data of Table 29 reports the loatlons in which the 
respondents expected to begin their lons-ten» careers. Two-thirds 
expected to remain In Massachusetts. Slightly over 30 percent 
planned to work in the U.S.A. but outside Massachusetts and only 
1,6 percent anticipated beginning careers outside the country. 
(Only 44,1 percent of the Indiana graduates, including 49.7 of 
those in public institutions, expected to begin careers In Indiana, 

# # » # # 
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TABLl 30: EJECTED CAREER RESIDENCE, JY HIGH SCHOOL LOCATION 



Cai*eer Res^ld enc e 

Wlthtn Outside 

Mass. Mass. 

High School — — , 

irteaijlon N ^ N 



Within Mass. 247 


70.2 


102 


29.0 


3 


0.9 


362 


Outside Mass, 










but within U.S.A. 9 


32.1 


17 


60.7 


2 


'7.1 


28 


Porelgn County 1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


3 


Total 257 




120 




6 







Foreign 

IT f6 Tottl 



Table 30 reports the e^^ected career reiideneas of the 
reapondents by their high school locations. As can be aeenj 70*2 
parcent of the students from Massachusetts high achoola expected 
to remain In Maasachuaetts^ compared to only 29 percent of those 
from outside the State. Fltehburg State would appear to be an 
overall e^^orter of graduates from Massachusetts bb 362 of those 
In this table had attended high school in the state but only 257 
expected to begin careers In It* 

Suimiary 

This section provides data on a sampling of Baahelor degree 
graduates Fitchburg State College. While this study does not 
propose raoommendations per se, it suggests further study and 
analysis by the Institution* At the same time^ these data are 
reviewed they should be eKamined with other ongoing State College 
data-gathering reports such as the June graduate study and the 
placement surveys that follow up on graduates. 

The implications of this study seem to suggest that the 
concept of career guidance and how students receive information 
should be re-examined * As indicated earlier, 44% seek careers 
in education while the previous year graduate studies indicate 
271 will gain employment in this area. This figure also con- 
tinues to dwindle as the market becomes saturated. 

The Carnigie Comnision on Higher Education reported in 1973 
that, "Most of the evidence indicates that vocational counseling 
has tended to be a relatively weak component of college and uni^ 
varsity student counseling programs, which have, in general, given 
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greater emphasis to the students' personal and pgychological prob 
lams. We believe that^ in view of the pronounced changes that ar 
oeciirring in the job market for college graduatear institutions 
of higher education should place considerably greater emphasis 
on vocational counseling," 

These conditions have led to the recommendation that the 
Colleges should take immediate steps to strengthen occupational 
Qounseling programs available to their students. 
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